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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE AMIR ABDULLA 

of 

TRANSJORDAN 



A. tent with rustling breezes cool 
Delights me more than Palace high. 

And more the cloak of simple wool 
Than robes in which I learned to sigh. 

The crust I ate beside my tent 
Was more than this fine bread to me, 

The wind’ s voice where the hill path went 
Was more than tambourine can be. 



Poem of Maysun the Beduwiya 
a wife of Mu' awiya. 

Translation by R.A. Nicholson M.A, 
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PREFACE. 



Lit Lie of the early history of Transjordan is at 
present known, but that the country has been populated 
from the remotest times is certain. The discovery of 
flints in widely separated areas, and the remains of the 
prehistoric age, which Group Captain Rees, V. C. , A.D.C. , 
etc., of the Royal Air Force, discovered and photographed 
from the air, give ample proof that human beings have 
lived here for many thousand years. 

The country now known as Transjordan is scarcely 
mentioned in any record left by the Great Empire* which 
existed between the time of the first Pharaoh of Egypt 
and the F^dus of the Israelites. The armies of the 
early Egyptians, The Hittites and the Assyrians, which 
swept across Northern Syria and Palestine, all marched 
by much the same route, leaving the great barrier of 
mountains which fringe the West of Transjordan severely 
alone. We must not, however, think that the ancient 
Empire builders were blind to the fact which modern ones 
realize, namely that peace and security in Palestine, 

Syi ia and Sinai depend on the state of Transjordan; 
probably the ancient strategists also realized that when 
Palestine and Syria were in their hands, Transjordan would 
lie open to an easy invasion from the North; and it must 
be pointed out that any attempt to reach the Transjordan 
highlands through the steep and rugged mountains which 
divide it irom Palestine along the whole Western frontier, 
is a military manoeuvre of the greatest difficulty and 
danger. So little archaeological work, however, has yet 
been done in this country that it is impossible to say to 
what extent Transjordan was actually entered and held by 
early rulers of Palestine and Syria. 



Although up to the present time we are almost in 
total aarkness as to the history of Transjordan before 
1200 B.C. , yet it is to be hoped that the records are not 
totally lost , but only hidden beneath the drift sand and 
tumbled buildings which sprawl in ruins through oux. the 
country. 

The vast amount of excavation work which lies 
waiting may be judged by the number of these ruins. There 
is scarcely a single village occupied to— day, which does 
not show traces of an earlier occupation; and artificial 
mounds, covering the remains of former civilization, are 
to be found on all sides. Egypt has been foremost in 
the archaeological limelight for more than a century, 
and now Palestine, Syria and Iraq are engaging the 
attention of explorers; but Transjordan, which has been 
scarcely touched, is virgin soil awaiting the pick and 
spade of the archaeologist. It is to be hoped that she 
will not wait much longer. 
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CHAPTE R I. 

TRANSJORDAN UP TO THE ASSYRIAN INVASION. 




Transjordan in its modern political sen&e is that 
part of Arabia which lies south of the Yarmuk Valley and 
Jebel Druzo, being bouhded on its westren side by the 
river Jordan, and Dead sea and a line drawn down the 
centre of the Wadi Araba to the Gulf of 'Aqaba. East 
of the Hijaz Railway the great mass of Jebel et Tubeiq 
is included in, and the Wadi Sirhan excluded from Trans- 
jordan, while in the south, an imaginary line drawn from 
just south of ‘Aqaba to just south of Qal' at el Mudawara 
forms the southern }imit. 

So far as this history is concerned the country 
as far south as Tebuk and the whole of the 'Wadi Sirhan 
are included in Transjordan. It is necessary to insist 
on this extension; boundaries of states are too often 
fixed by ill-informed persons who draw lines on 
inaccurate maps, regardless of natural and ethnographical 
features, and so in every way unsatisfactory. 

Prehi s toric T janes . In I 927 and 1928 the Field 
Museum Oxford University joint expedition made certain 
investigations in North Arabia which led to important 
results. Mr. Henry Field in his report said:- 
" Geological and archaeological evidence indicates that 
the desert area was once so fertile and well watered, 
that it may have supported a large semi-nomadic 
population in prehistoric times". 
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ihe expedition visited Qasr El Burqu' , Bayir, 

Qasi El Azraq and proceeded along the Amman-Baghdad route; 
all over this part of the country flints chipped by 
huipan hands were found. Further south, Mr. C. Doughty 
had found seven flints at Ma' an and others in Jebel 
Esh Shera, some fifty years earlier. 

Stone buildings were observed in great numbers 
in the lava belt of Harrat Er Rujeila and numberless 
stone walls throughout the desert, all giving evidence 
of a large population in former tiros. Near all the 
ruined buildings flint instruments of the Neolithic Are 
(ten to twelve thousand years ago) were found, while in 
Nadi Bayir, to mention one place, flints believed to 
belong to the Ghilleen Age (one hundred to four hundred 
thousand years ago) were picked up. In other places flints 
of the Mousterian Age (thirteen to twenty thousand years 
c*.go) were ±ound. So many were the signs of prehistoric 
buildings and flints that Mr. Field stated;- "i feel 
confident that the Northern Arabian Desert lies upon one of 
the main lines of Migration between East and West, and 
that prehistoric sites will be found from North-Eastern 
Iraq to China." 

The prehistoric buildings near Amman show a high 
state of civilisation. The knowledge of the art of 
fortification is also clearly disclosed in their construction 
the approaches to the entrance being so made that the 
enemy' s right shoulder unprotected by his shield would be 
always exposed to the missiles of the def enders . ( 1 ) 

It is not known whether the earliest inhabitants of 

Transjordan /- 

( 1 ) OLM STEAD' s HISTORY of PALESTINE AND stUA, p .28 (1931) 
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Trans jordan were Semitic people, but there is no doubt that 



home of the Semitic races was Arabia, from whence by conquest 



Rabbath ,«.mmon, was fourteen feet long and six feet wide. ( 2 ) 
The Emims, in Moab, were also accounted giants, like the 



old day s who v/crc called Zamsummims . ( 3 ) 

Arab authorities make no reference to the races oj? 



from the remotest times. •According to Arab Historians, the 



but all originating from Nuh (Noah) through his son Shorn. 

The first class is known as El ' Aribch, or "the Arabs 
who have perished." ( 4 ) 



2 . DEUTERONOMY III. 11 . been 

3. DEUTORCNOMY II. 

4. The names of these ancient peoples have handed down in 
stories and poetry end are : 

The tribe of ' Aad in El Ahkaf , 

The tribe of Thamud in El Ha.jr ; 

The tribe of Amim in the desert east of Transjordan. 
The tribe of Abecl in Yathrib or El Madina. 



The tribe of El Amediqa, which included severed tribes 
in Transjordan, El Hijaz, Tihama, Palestine and the 
hills round Petra.. The Dyna.stics of Hamura.bi and 
. Me.inyoy in Irc,q e.rc said to have come from this tribe. 

^.7) Tassim and Jidces. 



the country was over-run and dominated by Semit es at a very 
early period. It is gcneradly accepted that the original 




and possibly Egypt. 




nc.kims. In x-mimen there were said to have been giants in the 



giants, but say that, the people of Transjordan were Arabs 





The tribes of El Amaliqa and Judeis in El Yam am, 



J 
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Iho second class is known as El ' Arab El Mathuba, or 
the poetic Arabs 11 . (Also known as the Ahl El Qibli. See 
Appendix I . ) . 

These i.rabs come from the Yemen, being- ddsccnded from 

0, athan , known, in bhc Bible, as Yakton, rnd they were in 
the ascendant up to the advent of Islom , Prom that time 
they have gradually tended go split up end disappear. 

The third division is known as El 'Arab El Must a' raba, 
the Arabaionist or Ishmaelit ics , and is descended from Abrahcm 
through Ishmaol . These Arabs are also known as Ahl Esh 
Shimal end since bho dry s of the Prophet they have gradually 
increased in importance in the .Arabian Peninsula. 

An abbreviated pedigree of the Arab divisions showing 
the descent of some of the main tribes is given in Appendix 

1. (5). 

The cause and directions of the migrations of the 

* i 

people of the Arabian Peninsula have been seme from time 

A. 

immemor ial . 

The gradual change from an agricultural to a nomad 
li$e, brought- about by the necessity of getting more land 
for an increasing population, compelled a ceaseless stream 
of human beings to leave the fertile lands of the Yemen 
and Hadhr am a nt Valley in order to take up a nomad, life 
in the Central Steppes. Then, owing to the continual 
pressure from the South, those in front were slowly pushed 
forward until they were eventually forced into the fertile 
fringe in the North. This movement went on over a vast 

(5) I am indebted to Esh ‘(’hoikh Fuad El Khatib for this 
information. * 
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penoa 01 time, end so comparatively quick were the changes, 
that, according to one authority, there is not to-day one 

single tribe in the Najd which was there at the time of 
the Prophet. (6) 

mis daftger of nomad incursion into the fertile fringe 
which surrounds the North of Arabia has been a problem 
which has confronted every government which has been 
responsible for the welfare of those parts. Perhaps Rome, 
with her groat fortresses and military roads, dealt with 
it most successfully; and the Roman efficiency mry have been 
one of the reasons for the marvellous output of energy 
displayed by the ^rabs, when once the barriers broke before 
the Moslem arms. The forces, then pent up for si x hundred 
y^ .is, were suddenly lot loose in an irresistible flood 
which carried Arab arms to the banks of the Indus, the 
confines of China, and even into France. 



Some iSf the Semitic tribes which migrated into fertile 
fringe have left behind them imperishable names; thus the 
Poenicicns, who settled on the coast of Palestine, became 
a great maritime race, their ships penetrating as far as 
England, while, again, the Hebrews who gradually settled 
in Transjordan and Palestine between I900 and 1400 BC. came 
from the desert and, later, about 700 BC. the Nabataeans 
pushed into South Transjordan and Palestine. 



(6j Hogarth s History of Arabia, (I922) p.4. If, as an 

ara.b authority says, the Beni Tcmim were in Na.jd before 
the days of the Prophet, Hoge,rth is in error, o„s thev 
arc still there. J 
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Even to— day this movement ha.s not stopped. Thirty 
years ego tho Roallah comped at Jiza, Sheikh Nuri Ibn 
Sha 1 lan spending the summer of I 9 I 4 at Themed; They are 
now a Syrian tribe. To— day also are to be seen certain 
triDCs who might be termed semi-nomadic; they live in the 
hair tent ana move within a limited area, near water; their 
occupation is sheep breeding and agriculture, but they have 
discarded the camel, indispensable to the nomad. The Beni 
Hasan are an advanced modern example of the tendency to 
ahandon Bedouin life; while such tribes ns the Beni Khalid 
and Beni Sakhr have not quite reached this state. 

*e do not know whether the first men who lived in 
and around Transjordan had reached the nomadic state or not, 
but it may conjectured the.t for many years they lived in the 
open with their flocks, gradually inventing stone enclosures 
to stop the cattle from straying at night and to help in 
protecting them from enemies, which as often as not must j 
have been wild animals. 

The danger to cattle and crops from wild animals was 

undoubtedly present until well into the beginning of the 

historical period. Elephants arc said to have existed in 

Syria, end Ire„q until a-bout 1200 BC., and lions were found 

in the Christian era. Abbot Daniel mentioned them in 1100 AD. 

and PGloner in 1421 AD. and they arc even said to have been 

seen in Azroq. in the early years of the 18th century. The 

existence of lions in Transjordan to such a la.te period 

o 

may have been a. result of the policy of tho Emperor Deius 
(249 AD. - 251 AD.), who is said to have imported a large 
number of lions and lionesses from Africa, and to have loosed 



.•hem on the ec.stern frontier of Arabia, hoping thus to 
frighten awry the nomad, tribesmen. ( 7 ) 

In ^847, a traveller, who went by boat from Lake 
liber ias ( bea oi Galilee) to the Dead Sea, noted the trackd 
of a tiger and other wild beasts which he could not 



identify. (8) Again, 1902, two travellers stated that they 
saw traces of Dears claws , where these animals had searched 
Cor acorns after the snow had molted, in the forest which 
existed between Petra end Shobck up to the time of the 
Great War . ( 9 ) 



A few small leopards still exist in Transjordan and 
wolves end hyaenas are very frequent; in Palestine the 
crocodile was shot in the River Ez Zarqa in 1878(10) 

Later, as the rainfall grew less, parts of the 
population wore driven to the hills where perennial streams 
abound , while others had to become entirely nomadic to enable 
them to find pastures for their herds. 



Oaves probably formed the first shelter during the 
winter for these people who went to the hills, to be 
supplanted later by tents made from the skins and hair of 
animals. The P/iroxjhot Jeremiah (XLIX. 16 ) calls attention to 
the people of Edom living in caves, saying: n 0h thou that 

dwollcst an the clefts of the rock, tha/t holdest the height 
of the hill; though thou shouldcst moke they nest a,s high 
as the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, saith 
the Lord' 1 . 



(7) Musil, PALMYRENA ( 1928 ) pp.212, 247 . 

(8) W.F. Lynch, THE RIVER JORDAN AND DEAD SEA (18^2) p.1^6. 

(9) Libbcy and Haskins, THE JORDAN VALLEY AND PETR/, ( I 905 ) 
p,36, No tra.ee of these animals is found to-dyy, nor 
do I know of any man who saw a. bean in this oner,. 

(10) PALESTINE EXPLORAtion FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT (I 887 ). 



Village life, e,s known to— day, wa„s c. laate innovation 

in Transjordan, and it is unlikely that there were more than 

n 

a very few village scttlcmets scattered throughout the 
country before the Graeco— Roman period^ even to— day a large 
proportion of the population prefer tents. The Bedoui , of 
course, still only has his tent; he neither requires nor 
wants a house in a village. 

The rough cultivation of wheat, barley, millet and 
flc^c commenced at a very early date in Syria and the presence 
of wild barley end wheat to this dry may point to Syria as 
being the original ground of these cereals. Transjordan from 
a very remote period has been a grazing country, while its 
vines have been celebrated for many centuries. 

In the Old Testament we arc told that when Moses 
conquered Midian he took 675,000 sheep, 72,000 oxen and 
61,000 asses. (11) Again, Mesha, King of Moab, is described 
as a sheepmaster who paid to the King of Israel 100,000 lambs 
and IOCwDOO rams with wool(l2) Later, we read that the 
Hagarites who dwelt in Gilead lost 50,000 cornels, 250,000 
sheep and 2,000 asses after an unsuccessful war (13) These 
numbers are, no doubt, exaggerated, but they show that the 
writets of those times were greatly impressed with the 
reputed wealth of the country east of Jordon. The trc.velL.er 
Burchardt marvelled at the agricultural wealth of the country 
and quotes an Arab as saying" Thou cannot find a country like 
the Bclqa." (for ca,ttle and sheep) (14) 

(11) NUMBERS XXXI. 52-54. 

(12) II. KINGS III. 4. 

( 13 ) I. CHRONICLES V.21. 

(U) J.L. Bur chard t, TRAVELS IN SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND (1822) 

p.3°9* 
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In addition to cattle rearing, Gilead had, no doubt, 
a great name as a producer of balm and myrrh, both in great 
demand in Egypt for embalming; The Ishmaelitish caravans 
carried these luxuries on their camels to Egypt at a very 
early date (15) 

The carrying trade was early established in Trans- 
Jordan; merchandise arrived from South Arabia and the 
East and was transported, at first, to Egypt, afterwards 
to Rome. This went on for centuries and gave employment 
to a great number of the Bedouin, who were able to hire 
out their camels. Many of the towns also J owed their 
existence to the fact that a great trade route passed 
near by, and the guarding, storing and forwarding of 
merchandise must have occupied many of the town dwellers. 

The opening of the Red sea route together with the 
commercial ruin of the Roman Empire gradually killed this 
trade and by the time of the Moslem invasion it must have 
been almost non-existent in Transjordan. 

It was not until the begMning of the 20th century, 
when the Hijaz Railway was opened, that the transport 
trade again became a means of employment, but it was a 
railway and not the age-old camel caravan which, after twenty 
centuries, brought back some prosperity to the country. 

Little is discoverable about Transjordan from the 
history of the first seventeen Egyptian dynasties which 
began with Pharaoh Mena, about 3400 BC., and ended with the 
accession of Phare-oh Ahmose I. of the XVIII dynasty about 

(13) GENESIS XXXVII. 25 . 
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1580 BC. These Pharoahs had no imperialistic ambitions; 
so long as the mines in Sina.i could be worked without 
interruption and the Delta kept safe from Bedouin intrusion, 
they hardly moved from the Nile valley, and sought no 
conquests in the East. 

Up to the present there is no evidence that the 

s P 

Egyptiap occupied Transjordan, hut Egytian influence must 

hc„ve begun to penetrate at a. very ea.rly date. Tracers 

coming in from the North at Beiscn, and from the South by 

way of the Y/adi 1 Arabia, undoubtedly brought with them 
P 

Egytian civilization. This is shown by the finding 
of an Egyptian sarcophagus (dated about 1300 BC.) at 
Sadiab and the BcJ.ua Stele from near Korak; the le/tter 
is e„t present undeciphered, but it shows signs of Egyptian 
influence. 

Parts of SincJ where copper is found a„re known to 
have been occupied from the time of the first dynasty 
( 34 OO- 298 O BC.) and an eathenware pot of Egyptian origin 
ha.s been found a.t an old copper mine north of Aqaba. 

The wadi Feinan, west of Shobek (the punon of Numbers 
XXXIII. 42) , ha,s extensive copper workings and the remains 
of a large colony, while other workings have been found 
In Edom, south-west of Buseira and at Menaiyeh, in the 
Wadi 'Araba. Without excavation, which has not been 
undertaken, we do not know whether the ancient Egyptians 
came here for copper or not. Eusebius of Ca.csarca. 

(c. 260-340 AD.) recorded, in the Onomasticon, that 
Feinan v/as a place where the convicts dug for copper. 
Evidently, therefore, it was exploited in Roman times, 
if not by the Pha.ra.ohs. 
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Pharaoh Pepe I. ( 0*2560 BC.) and later, Sesostris 
III. (c.1880 BC.) both sent out expeditions to deal with 
the bedouin from the east, who had been raiding the eastern 
Delta, but these armies returned to Egypt as soon as their 
task was brought to a successful conclusion. There seems 
to be no doubt that by 2000 BC. there was a regular trade 
route from Egypt to the south of Transjordan. There is a 
story of an Egyptian chieftain, Sinuhe, who, having to flee 
the country on the death of Amenemhet in 197 0 BC., took 
the route by Suez to Transjordan, where he lived for some 
eighteen months before going to Palestine (l 6 ). 

No evidence has yet been found to show that, during 
the conquests of the XVIII dynasty, Egyptian armies entered 
southern Transjordan, but it is possible that the 'Ajlun 
district was invaded and parts of it garrisoned, in order 
to safeguard the communications between Egypt and Northern 
Syria ( 17 ) 

In the reign of Pharoah Akhnaton ( 1 375“ 1 35® BC.) 
mention is made in the Tel El Amarna tablets of a place 
called Yabishi, possibly Jabesh Gilead, (13) the modern Ed 
Deir on the Wadi Yabis in the ‘Ajlun district, the harassed 
commander of the place seems to heave appealed in vain 
for help to his master in far-off Egypt, and no doubt 

(16) 01ms te ad, HISTORY OF PALESTINE AND SYRIA (1990 I>.86. 

( 17 ) PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT (I 876 ) 
p. 92 , Marriette Bey supposes that the list of names of 
places in the statistical tablets of Thotmes ill. found at 
Thebes, included places in Ammon and Moab, though, out of 
the 119 quoted, not one is suggested to have been East of 
Jordan, "it is known that Jerusalem was an important 
Egyptian stronghold in the time of Akhnaton. (Breasted, 

A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS (1903). 

(18) The Rev Selah Merrill does not consider Ed Deir as 
the ancient Jabesh Gilead, but suggests tr.e ruins of Mirya- 
meen PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT ( 1 876 ) 

P.17S- 



the little garrison was overwhelmed in the general turmoil 
which engulfed the Asiatic Empire of the Pharaoh. In the 
seme letter is mentioned Udumu (Adamieh, possibly modern 
Damiye , though it would seem more likely to be a reference 
to the Edomites), and Tsarqi (j)ossibly Zerqa).(19) 

About 1220 BC., an: Egyptian scribe notes a party of 
Edomite Bedouin passing through the Wadi Tumilat to graze 
their herds by the pools of Pithon, and a little later, 
Ramoses III. (11 98 ~ II67 BC.) sent an expedition to 
suppress the bedouin in the Sc ir mountains , but whether 
this expedition passed to the east of the Wadi 'Araba 
is unknown. (20^; 

The dates of commencements of the Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilization are still a, matter of conjecture, 
but that which first penetrated into Babylonia, appears to 
have been of Sumerian origin, ^t is possible that this 
civilization spread, westward into Transjordan at an early 
date. This is corroborated by the discovery, in 1930, 
of the ruins of a, village near the north end of the Deed, 
sea., which bear distinct signs of Sumerian influence. This 
village, Tel El Gha.sul, is of the Neolithic Age and consists 
of sets of ruins, one on the top of another. Sumerian 
influence may ha.ve i?ea,ched Transjordan by following in tho 
wake of the conquests of King Sharukin about 300° BC., e„s it 
is known that this king reached the shores of the 
M 0 dit err ane an . 

(19) Flinders Petri, SYRIA AND EGYPT FROM THE TEL EL AMARNA 
LETTERS. 

(20) Breasted, A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS ( I9O8) 
pp.316 and 337° 
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There is a Hebrew tradition that Chedorlaomcr , King 
of Elam, with certain other kings, made war on Bera, King 
of Sodom, Bir shell, King of Gomorrah, Shinab, King of Admah 
(possibly Edom), Shemeber, King 0 f Zebolim and the King of 
Bela near Zoar, and subdued them for twelve years, but that 
m the thirteenth year they rebelled. Chedorlaomer is then 
supposed to have returned end, after a series of victories 
in the south of Transjordan, the Kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah , Zebolim, Bela and the Horites in their Mount Seir, 
were defeated; the two kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fleeing 
thropgh the vale of Siddim (Ghor Es Sadi) which was full 
ol slime pits, and falling there. (21) 

Mesopotamian influence was replaced by Egyptian, 
when, it is not known, though probably the conquests of the 
XVIII dynasty (I 58 O-I 35 O BC.) hastened matters, by 
facilitating communication and trade with Egypt. 

During the pcrifcd between 2000 BC. and the Exodus, 
Transjordan, which had been made up of merely tribal areas, 
now settled down into a number of small independent states$22) 

At first Gilead, or modern 'Ajlun, together with half 
Belqa up to Es Salt, appears to have been a part of the 
country of the A m orites, who shortly before the Exodus 
spread south, fomming an independent kingdom under King 
Sihon. These people spread from the Jabbok (Zerqa) to the 
Arnon (Mojib) , pushing back the little state of Ammon 
almost to its capital Rabbath Ammon. 

(21) GENESIS XIV. 

(22) G. Adam Smith, ATLAS OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HOLY LAND. Map 31 . 
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At this period Moab spread from the Wadi Mo jib to 
the Wodi El Has a, her capital then being Er Rabba, probably 
Kir Hazoroth; Kerak was made capital in the time of King 
M^sha.(23) The ancient word "Moab" has almost entirely 
disappeared from modern Transjordan, but a plough is still 
in use in the Kerak district, which is known as the Maba 
plough, to distinguish it from the Hawroni plough. (24) 

South of the Wadi Has a, occupying the hills on both 
sides of the Wadi 'Araba, and including Tafila, Shobek 
and Petra, was the Aramaean Kingdom of Edom, with its 
capital at Bozrah, the modern El Buseira. ( 25 ) 

The original inhabitants of the mountains of Seir 
were the Horites (i.e. "cave dwellers"), among whom Esau came 
to live while his brother Jacob was serving Laban in Padan- 
aram. Esau had three wives, Judith and Bashemath , the 
Hittites, and Mahalath, daughter of Ismael, son of Abraham. 
Their descendants, known as Edomites, dispossessed the 
Horites, and their Kings reigned in Mount Seir when the 
children of Israel wore in Egypt. 

In the south, the hills of Hisma were known as the 
land of Midian, and were occupied as now by nomad tribes. 

As far e„s is known, these states did not extend very far 
east beyond the line occupied by the modern Hijr.z Railway. 

(23) G. SCHULUMBERGER , RENAUD DE CHATILLON (4th Edition, 
1923) p.154. 

(24) Very few Maba ploughs exist to-day north of Wadi Hasa,, 

but in the Tafila district most people use the Maba 
plough, Er Rabba, is also still known a,s Er Rabba 

El Mabi. 

(25) Robinson, SARCOPHAGUS OF AN ANCIENT CIVILIZATION (I 930 ) 

p. 232 . 
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The horse was introduced, into Western Asia from 

Iran (c.20Q0 BC.) end no doubt it found its way into Trans- 

Jordan about this period. (26) From Asia it was taken into 

E gypt by the Hyksos end afterwards t]je wen chariot bee cine 

of 

an indispensable adjunct all Egyptian armies. The rich 
pasture lands of northern Transjordrn soon become a breeding 
ple.ee for horses, and a new occupation aros'e, since the horse 
must have been in great demand for the armies of the 
Pharaohs. According to Strabo, the Urbataeans of the 
South had no horses, but used camels instead; their country 
however, abounded in wild a.sses. 

Even to this day a considerable number of young 

horses, bred in the K e rak district and north thereof, are 

d 

sols into the Beer Sheba, district, whence they find their 
way into Egypt and Northern Palestine. The Arabs of Trans- 
Jordan a.re known to breed a particularly fine ra.ee of 
horses. 

The presence of ca.irns, circles a.nd dolmans in such 
widely separated places as Kufr Wal, north of Suf, Amman, 
Jerash and near Jisr Damiye, in addition to the large 
number found in Moe.b by the expedition which went there 
in 1881, points to some kind of stone worship a.s the 
earliest for oi* religion in Transjordan .( 27 ) 

This religion ..seems to have been prevalent in 
prehistoric days; traces of stone worship are found in 
India (exemplified to-day in the worship of the lingam stone) 



(26) H. R. Hall, THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NEAR EAST , p.21? 

(27) C.R. Condor, HETH AND MOAB ( 1839) 




France, Syria, England, Scotland, Ireland, Scandinavia, 

Spain and other places (28). 

In Transjordan, the Nabataeans worshipped a blank 
stone about four feet high and two feet square, and some 
tii.ee of this may exist to- day in the reverence pa.id by 
some Arabs to a stone in the tomb on Mount Hor; animal 
sacrifice is still carried out on this mountain tap. (29) 

Sacrifice, even human sacrifice, was an important part 
of ancient religious ceremonies, as the High Places, 
especially in Petra,, clearly show. In Moa.b, Mcshc., when 
in great danger, offered his eldest son a.s a sacrifice on the 
wall of Kir Haras eth (Kcrak). (30) 

It has been suggested that the so-called Garden Tomb 
in Petra, points to star worship ha.ving been practiced there, 
and that the snake monument bn the road, to Jcbel Harun 
shows that serpent worship was in vogue at a very early 
date. (31) 



(28) The Greystonc on the banks of the Tweed could marry a. 

couple; the holed stone of Applecross cured those 
who put their heads into it; The Irish still swear 
by the stone of St. Patrick in Cashel; In the Isle 
of Man, laws were read annually at the stone of King 
Orry, to whom grass was offered. The Woden stone in 
Orkney, through the hole in which men clasped hands 
and swore faith, was recognized by law certainly as 
late a.s 1731. In Transjordan, in the Wadi Mr.' in, 
near 'Ain of Minwa, there is a wishing stone to which 
the A jamah tribe go. 

(29) Robinson, THE SARCOPHAGUS OF AN ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 
(1930) p.287. 

(30) II. Kings III. 27 . 

(31) Robinson, THE SARCOPHAGUS OF AN ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 
(193°) PP.81 and 104. Modern opinion does Bot endorse 
this view, nor can the t wo examples given support such 
a. statement in the absence of other evidence, which so 
far ha.s not been forth-in Transjordan. 

/ coding 
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The Israelites looked upon the peoples of Edom, Moab, 
and Ammon differently. The Edomites, because of inter- 
marriage and near blood relationship, were admitted to 
Israelite privileges in the third generation, (32) while the 
peoples of Moab and Ammon, whose national deities were 
respectively Chemosh and Milcom, and whose relationship 
was remote, were totally excluded (33), probably the 
religion of the Edomites was infludenced by the ancient 
pre Moses Semitic cult which was in vogue in Sinai from 
a very early period (34). 



of Moflhfy??b ONOi,ff X/ \( Iio ^ hls rule did not prevent the sons 
ltj lsh women by an Israelite father from entering into 

Ruth C °^Meabite n ° was the great-grand-son of 

( f 3) Pedigree of the House of Abraham according to Genesis :- 



Ter all 



Hagar - Abraham = Sarah 



Ishmael Isaac 



lT I . I I 

Nebajoth Mahal eth=aEsau 

Edomites 



Nahor = Milcah 
Bethuel 



Ha,ran 



Rebecca 



r 



Milcah 

-(■daught er 



Daughter = Daughter = 
Lot Lot 



Moab 

Moabites 



0en:i. Ammi 
Ammonites 



Lot 



r 



1 

Leah = Jenob = Rachel = Zilpah 

gIa 



Reuben Joseph 
Manas seh x 

^■(The three tribes which remained in Transjordan) 

(34) The Babylonian word :, Sin :i which signified "Moon God”, 
is still remembered in the word "Sinai” or'wilderness of sin.” 






The passage of the Children of Israel through Trans- 
Jordan (the Exodus) . The route followed by the Children 
of Israel when they left Egypt and the date when this event 
took place is still a. matter of controversy (35) j Directly 
they entered Trans Jordan, however, their wanderings became 
easier to trace. When bhc Israelites fled from Egypt they 
made for the Holy Mountain (3&) 1 ., end, having arrived there, 
made no further concerted effort to enter Palestine for 
nearly forty yeojjs. ( 37 ) 

When Moses was ready to march on Palestine, he first 
of all tried to break into that country by way of the Wadi 
1 Araba and Negb, but finding the resistance to his progress 
too strong, he had to turn southwards, and it was during 
this march in the Wadi ‘Arr.be. Lhe.t Aaron died and was buried 
on Mount Hor (Jebel Haron) , near Petra. ( 38 ) 



(35) I* KINGS VI. 1. Here the da.te of the Exodus is given 
a.s 480 years before Solomon began to build the Temple 
(967 BC.), i.e. i447 BC. Professor Garstang judges 
the Exodus to hare taken pla.ee between 1411 and 1375 
BC. , i.e. cither in the reign of Amenhotcb III. or 

of Akcnaton. 

( 36 ) The Bible tradition says that the Holy Mountain is 
in Southern Sina.i, some authorities hold it to have 
been a.t Petra.. Major Jarvis, Governor of Sina.i, 
gives potent arguments tha.t it was not far south 

of El Arish: while Dr. Musil is convinced that it 

wa.s not far inland from Dha.ba on the Red sea coa.st 
south of Aqc.be.. 

(37) NUMBERS XIV. 

(38) Jebel He.run as the site of Aaron's tomb is now 
disputed, but Ara.b tradition holds it to be so, and 
a. shrine has been built on the summit. Robinson, 

in THE SARCOPHAGUS OF AN ANCIENT CIVILISATION ( 1930 ) 
places the site of Mount Hor of the Bible at Jebel 
Maderah in the Wadi Figra, west of ’Ain He.sp. 



The failure to break through into Palestine from the 
south left no alternative but to make a great turning movement 
through Transjordan, with the object of forcing an entry from 
the °c,st. In older to carry out this manoeuvre, Moses asked 



the King of Edom for permission to pass through his Kingdom, 
from the v/ndi 'Araba to the highlands beyond. ( 39 ) This request 
however, was refused, and the Israelites had agin to resume 
their southerly march towards 'Aqaba, eventually passing 

through the Wadi Ithm, and therebjr circumventing the land 
of Edom. 



Having arrived finally on the high, flat^nd east of 
the rugged mountains which guard the western boundary 
of Transjoraan, the me„rch north commenced, grea.t care being 
taken to a/void a ela.sh with Edom, Moab or Ammon. Although 
many nemos are given of places where halts were made, it is 
not now possible to identify.^ them, but it seems that, after 
Ma an, either the modern Haj or pilgrim road must have been 
followed, or else a, grea.t deviation made, pa.ssing by the 
important well of Ba.tr a,, where la-ter the Romans had a watch- 



tower, and thence to El Ja.fr and Bayir, (40) Possibly the 



( 39 ) NUMBERS XX. 14—21. The "King's high way" of verse 17 
wn,s probably the toad from ’Ain Hasp to El Buseira which, 
excepting the Wadi Ithm, is the best road from the Wadi 

Araba to the top of the hills and would, therefore, 
be most likely to have been selected by Moses. 

(40) NUMBERS XXI. 4. It is not likely that Moses would have 
gone further south than necessary and Edom must have 
ended before the Wadi Ithm, as there is but little water 
in those Mountains. The Wadi Ithm offers far the easiest 
route through these hills and there is, therefore, little 
rea.son to suppose that Moses would have chosen a more 
difficult route, and further, one which would have been 
more exposed to the Edomites. 



Biblical Lje— abarim "in the wilderness which is before Mbo.b, 
toward the sunrising", was modern Boyir, and Oboth, therefore 
either Batra or El Ja.fr. (41) By taking this road, Moses 
would have avoided any possibility of a clash with the 
Edomites or Moa.bitcs, mid by turning north-west from Bayir 
he would have arrived at the Arnon, which was the boundary 
between the Amoritc,. and the Moabite Kingdoms. 

On arrival at the Arnon, or modern Mojib, Moses sent 
messengers out of the wilderness of Kidemoth to ask Sihon, 

King of the Amorites, whose capital was Husban, for 
permission to pass peacefully through his country. Sihon, 
however, refused and, since there was no possibility of 
marching round his kingdom, which stretched all along the 
hills from the Arnon to the Jabbok, Moses had cither to 

V 

turn back to fight. 

A battle took place at Jahaz, possibly modern Yaguz, 

was 

north east of Suweile, (42) in which Moses* victorious , and 
all King Sihon* s kingdom fell into his hands. After this 
Sihon completely disappears from history, unless the modern 
name Jcbol Shihan is a relic of his nrine(43). 

After the battle of Jahaz, the Israelites moved 
westwards and pitched their comps on the banks of the Jordon. 
They then determined to secure their right flank from 

(41) Had Moses followed the line of water from the Wadi Ithm, 
he would hove pa.ssed by Abu Lisson, Wohaida, Et Tahuna,, 
El' Udhruh, Wo.di Hasa end Eejjun; all these places 
v/ould not be far off the eastern border of Edom ond Moab. 

(42) L. Oliphont, THE LAND OF GILEAD (1830). Tristram in 
THE LAND OF MOAB (1873) says that many fo.vour Khirbet 
Es S.nmhra, neon Jcbel ShihJtm south of the Mo jib, but 
he gives no rea-son to support this view. 

(43) PALESTINE EXPLORAtion FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT (1871 & 

1895 ) 
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molestation from the north, and with this object they sent 
an army against Og, King of Bashan and deferred him at 
Edrei (Der'a); (44) all Gilead up to the fiver Yarmuk 
then fell into their hands, half of it being given to the 
children of Reuben and Gad and the remainder of it, with 
Bashan, to the children of Manasseh. 

When the Israelites crossed the Jordan, they came 
into land which belonged to the Moabite King, Balak. As 



he was not strong enogh to prevent them from parsing 
through his kingdom, he tried to make Bala.* am curse the 
Israelites, but Ba,l cJ cm declared thad he could only speak 
what was put into his mouth by God, and disappointed the 
King by uttering a blessing instead. ( 45 ) 

The great leader and law giver Moses , died after 
having ad last re o.ched a plane on the borders of the 
Promised Land, whence he and his people could see the 
goad on which their hopes had been centred for so many 
yearns. It is reladed thad he was taken up to Mount Nebo, 
near Madcba, so that he could see the Promised Land for 
the last time. He was buried in a, vadley near Beth-peor- 
"but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day” (46). 

The name Nebo is still preserved in Transjordan, but it has 
been suggested, though without any substantial reason, 
thad Sawada, near Es Sadt, is the true site of the Nebo , 
of Moses, which theory if correct, means that the name Nebo 
has been given in the modern times to a mountain some twenty- 
five miles away from the old mountain bearing that name. 

(44) This expedition is doubted by some authorities. 

(45) NUMBERS XX 1 1 -XX IV. 

( 46 ) 



u 
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The march of the Children of Israel through Transjordan 
had a threefold effect. 

First, it exasperated the people through whose country 
the Israelites marched and embittered the relations between 
them and the Israelites. 

The refusal of the descendants of Esau to help the 
Israelites in their march was never forgotten or forgiven. 
Constant wars upset the relations between the two nations, and, 
finally, when Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem (587 BC.) 
the Edomites joined in the siege and pillaging of the town. 

The prophets of Israel all foretell the downfall of Edom, 
and this may be considered to have come about when the 
Edomites were forced by the Nabataeans to leave Mount 
Seir and to go to Palestine. There they became known as the 
Idum.aeans, and from them came the Herodian Kings of Jerusalem. 

1 v 

Secondly, it resulted in the breakjof the newly 
founded Amorite Kingdom of Sihon. 

Thirdly, it established the Israelites in parts of 
Transjordan, their -thief stronghold there being Gilead, 
which from this time and for centuries to come, became more 
an adjunct of Palestine than a part of Transjordan. The lank 
between Palestine and Gilead was very strong; Jair, one 
of the Jewish Judges, Jephtah, the Chief of the Israelitish 
army which defeated the .Ammonites, and Saul the first King 
of Israel, all came from Gilead. 

The first few centuries after the passage of Moses 
through Transjordan were a period of constant wars or raids, 
and a time of general turmoil. V/e read of Moab raiding and 
oppressing Israel in Palestine, until the latter, having 
gained a respite from the Philistines, who were pressing into 
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Palestine from Crete, turned upon Moab and, after killing her 
King Eglon, subdued the country and thus regained Jericho, 
driving back both the Moabites and Amalikites. (47) . Then the 
M idian.it es or Bedouin of the south and east became so trouble- 
some to both Transjordan and Palestine that first Haddad I., 

King of Edom, and then Gideon, the Israelitish commander 
attacked them. ( 48 y . The latter after killing two of their kings 
or sheikhs , named Oreb and Zeeb, (49) pursued the remainder 
through Joghbehar until he caught them unawares with about 



15,000 men at Karkur (possibly Qoragir, near Kaf in the Waxli 
Sirhan). Here they were again routed, two more of their . she ikhs 
Zebah and Zalmunna, being killed. (50) 

The little state of Ammon also assumed a threatening 
attitude and was defeated, first a.t Aroer (Arar) on the Wadi 
Mojib, (51) end again, about 1020 BC. y nea,r Je.besh in Gilead, 
where she lost her King, Nahash. (52). 



(47) JUDGES III. The Hebrew account states that Eglon was 
killed by a trick before the Israelites dared to attack the 
Moabites . 

( 48 ) JUDGES VI. 1 . 

(49) JUDGES VII. 25. 

( 50 ) JUDGES VIII. , PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY STATE^r 
MENT ( I878) p.87. Gideon crossed the Jordan and immediately 
arrived at Succoth, supposed, by Selah Merrill, to be the mound 
of Der'Ala in the Ghor, just north of the Zerqa river. He then 
went to Penuel, which S el all Merrill suggests is Zerqa village. 
However, as Joghbehar is near Suweile, he would not have gone 

to Zerqa, but Umm Er Rumman might have been the place: it is in 

a more commanding position and has a permanent water supply. 

Ej Jubeihah a hill near Suweile preserves the ancient name 
Joghbehar, and there are traces of ruins on it. 

( 51 ) JUDGES XI. 

( 52 ) I. SAMUEL XI. The Ammonites had apparently spread over 
a good dead of Gilead and had Beth Shan (leisan) in their 
Kingdom. King Saul drove them out of Beth Shan, which belonged 
to Na.hash, the Ammonite. PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY 
STATEMENT (October, 1931) p. 225 « 
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Tno result of all these centuries of raids and counter*" 
raids was that Moab regained her former possessions up to 
the waters of Nimrin, while Gilead remained almost entirely 
an Israelitish stronghold east of Jordan. Ammon does not 
appear to have materially altered her boundaries, though she 
had been ousted, first by the Amorites and later by Moses. 

Edom, south ol the Wadi Hasa and stretching far 
westward into Palestine, being at this time rich and 
prosperous, seems to have been contented with keeping the 
Bedouin at bay, and living at peace with her neighbours. 

^P^sjordan f Porc? .,1000 BC. to the rise o f th e Assyria n Empire , 
BC^8%L ^° ut 1000 BC. , David became King of Israel and, 

CA/Ytj / 

being ^ambitious young soldier, he at once instituted an 
aggressive policy with a view to avenging the insults which 
had been ofiercd to his nation during the period of their 
weakness in the preceding centuries. 

Moab was the first state to be attached and crushed; 
whereupon, Hanun, King of Ammon, fearing that he would soon 
receive similar? treatment , hurriedly ma.de a. treaty of 
alliance with the Aramaean tribes in S&ria. This move caused 
David to alter his policy and he sent amba.s seders a 

to Ammon to arrange a treaty. King Hanun, howdver, treated 
the ambassadors with the utmost ignominy and, after shaving 
off half of their bee„rds, dismissed them (53) 

Nothing could now prevent war war and David sent Joab 
with an army into Transjordan. After a campaign, the details 
of which are not known, the Ammonites were driven bank into 



(53) II. SAMUEL X.4. 
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their citadel at Ammon, where they were surrounded and 
besieged. Joab seized the water supply of the citadel(54) 
and, knowing that the place must soon surrender in 
consequenoe, he sent word to his royal master, who had been 
dallying in Jerusalem, in order that he might arrive at the 
battle— front in time to gain the honour and glory of 
capturing the Ammonite stronghold and sacking it. It was 
during an assault on Rebbath Ammon that Uriah the Hittite 
was killed, having been placed by orders of the King in a 
post where he was certain to be slain, thusc enabling David 
to marry his widow. ( 55 ). 



El Hasa fell into the hands of David, and only Edom, which 
was governed by King Haddad II., remained independent. No 
reason is assigned for the attack on Edom, which now took 
place and was carried out with the utmost ferocity. Lfeddad 
II. end many of the male inhabi tents were slain and 
Haddad III. fled to Egypt, surrendering all Edom up to 
* Aqaba into David* 8 hands . 

The Jewish hold on Trensjordan did not last long; 
before the end of the reign oj£ David s successor, Solomon, 
Ammon and Moab both regained their independence, while 
Haddad III., having ( 56 ) married a sister of Tahpenes, wife 
OF Pharaoh Shesonk I. (945-924 BC.), returned to his 

(54) PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT ( 18|8) 

( 5 ^) 11 . SAMUEL XI. Makdassi, writing in the beginning of 
the 11th century, remarks on the castle of Goliath on 
a hill over-looking the city of Ammon and also the tomb 
of Uriyya (Uriah) , over which stands a mosque. 

( 56 ) I. KINGS XI. 14-22- 



In this way all Transjordan to the North of Wadi 




